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MIGRANT EDUCATION ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT 

This report describes the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program designed and implemented for 
eligible Migrant children in the State of Wisconsin during Fiscal Year 1983. the funding for this 
supplemental instructional program was provided by Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act, (ECIA), Public Law 97-35. the program was created for the purposes of improving 
the academic skills and meeting the special educational needs of eligible Migratory children. The 
information presented in this report examines the effectiveness of the state program and local 
projects in meeting the special needs of participating children daring the 1982-83 school year and the 
following summer term. The data for this report came from the annual ehd-of-project evaluation 
reports submitted by each of the local project evaluators or directors. 

Special acknowledgment is extended to Jeanne Meyer. Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
Data Entry Operator, and Kathy Anderson. Chapter 1 Migrant typist, who worked with the other 
members of the Migrant Education staff in making this report possible. 

This Wisconsin Annual Evaluation Report is submitted in cdmpliahce with the United States 
Department of Education guidelines. 
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SUMMARY REPORT 
MIGRANT EDUeATION PROGRAM EVALUATION 

FY82-83 



The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction holds the ultimate responsibility for the 
administration and annual evaluation of the Migrant Education Program. Following is a capsule 
sammary of the major Wisconsin findings: 

• During the 1982-83 Migrant Education Project year, 14 School Year Projects and 17 Summer 
Projects were conducted. 

• or the total number of 2,280 Migrant students served. 34% attended School Year Projects and 
66*^ attended at least a part of the summer classes. 

• Mathematics. Reading, and Oral English Language were the major academic offerings: 

9 Apprbximateiy nine out of every ten students were successful in academic achievement during 
the regular school year and seven out often were reported to be successful during the summer 
term. 

• A majority of the students was served in pre^kindergarten through grade eight; 

• Parents were involved in the projects both formally arid informally: 

• Almost 99% 5f the projected number of Migrant students were actually located, recruited, and 
served in Wisconsin. 

9 



When comparing the FY82 with the FY83 enroHments, the number was almost identical (2,202 in 
FY82 and 2,230 in FY83). 

Almost 200 school personnel were employed in the FY83 Chapter 1 Migrant Education Project in 
Wiscbhsih. 

The moat popular parent-teacher participation activities were Migrant camp home visits, open 
houses, and local parent advisory council meetings. 



During the 1983 FY, the State Superintendent's Advisory Council met formally seven times. 
Sixteen official members have been appointed. 

The most popular means of information dissemination were direct personal communication with 
parents and interested groaps; use of brochures, pamphlets, and newsletters; and use of local 
news media: 

Migrant educators utilized the avaiiabie services of more than fifty different local and state 
br^uiizations to complete their work. 

The MSRTS (Migrant Student Record Transfer System) utilized and evaluated thr service 
positively for both educational and health record information. 

Nearly fifty innovative practices Were reported by local site evaluators. 
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OVERVIEW 



The educational needs or children of Migratory workers both within the State of Wisconsin and across 
the nation have been well documented arid are evident at every level from early childhood ediicatibh 
programs through the secondary schools. 

A child was eligible to be counted in Wisconsin as a Migrant child if: 

1. The child was a member of an agricultural Migrant or fisher family that itibved from brie 
schbbl district to another to bbtairi qUalifyirig emplbymerit in the past 6 years; arid 

2. The parerit or guardian worked directly of had worked directly in crop harvesting, or 
processirig, dairy, poultry, livestock, fish farms, or tree cultivation or harvesting for 
initial commercial sale or as a principal means of personal subsistence in the past 6 years; 
and 

3. The child had moved in the past 6 years from one school district to another to enable the 
child's guardian or a member of the child's immediate family to obtain temporary or 
seasonal empioynient in an agricultural or fishing (natural waters) activity; and 

4; A State Certificate of Eligibility was completed to make a record of the Last Qualifying 
Move for the eligibility count. 

The qualifying erriplbyment must have occurred in the U.S.A., District of Cblumbia, Puerto Ricb, br 
Territories of the United States. Children from infancy thrbugh age 20 years without a high schbbl 
diploma were eligible to be counted if the abbve guidelines were riiet. Specific defiriitibris fbr 
eligibility were contained in the current Federal Rtgister, Rules arid Regulatibris for the Chapter I 
Migrant education prbgram. Migrant educatibri prbgrarii services, iristfUctidri, or supportive, were 
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developed cbbperativeiy by the Depafiment of Public Instruction and local school personnel after 
eligibility had been established and the Applications for local project funding were requested frdrri the 
Chapter 1 Migrant education program supervisor: 

Few Migfaiit students had completed an academic year in their home-base schools. Many femilies; 
mainly from Texas, began their migration during the spring planting season and remained in 
Wisconsin to complete the fall harvest. Some students atterided schools in other states before they 
returned to their home; Chapter 1 Migrant students needed to adjust to a wide variety of curricula, 
teaching styles, instructional materials, and ihstructibrial settings. Because of the educational 
interruptions they experienced, it Was diificull for Migrant students to profit from the Benefits of the 
regular educational system without Chapter 1 supplementary instruction. In addition to the 
individualized instructional programs they received. Migrant children profited from Chapter 1 
special assistance by growing stronger emotionally, socially, and physically. The magnitude of the 
educational needs of children from Migratory families may best be noted by the low number of 
Migrant students who graduate from high schools through the normal route. 

It was determihed through the needs assessment of the Migrant studentf that priority areas of 
ihatrucUon would include reading, oral language development and mathematics. Those content 
areas also were designated by the state directors of Migi-aht education in conjunction with the 
Department of Education. Division of Migrant Education, as the target ai-eas for the MSRTS Skills- 
Based Ihfdnnatibn System. 
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National Goals For Migrant Education* 



begisiatton Mandate for the Federal Program: - 

The Migrant Education Program is designed to provide 
supplementary services to meet the special educational needs of 
Migratory children. Programs and projects must be coordinated with 
sjimilar programs and projects in other states, including the transfer of 
the school records of the Migratory children. 

Adopted National Goals for Migrant Education: 

Goals for the national Migrant education program are based oh 
legislative mandates to establish or improve supplemental programs 
of iristructibrial and supportive service for the children of Migratory 
workers in agriculture and fishing. The mobility of Migratory 
children requires agreement among states in the development of 
comprehensive national goals. Each state is responsible for 
develGping a state plan for Migrant education which reflects the 
national program goals in order to assure educational continuity 
through coordination of programs and projects among the states. Local 
project objectives provide a base for project activities which fulfill 
state objectives and national goals: 



*Takeh from the brochure prepared by the Dissemination Committee of the National Association of 
State Directors of Migrant Education, 1981. 
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The hatibriai goals for Migrant education are to be used to assist the 
states in the development of their individual plans for Migrant 
education and in keeping with requirements of the Migrant program 
regulations, the national program goals are extremely important in 
assuring educational continuity and codrdihatibh. Individual state 
situations (grant size, state heeds assessment, etc.) are the 
determining factors as to the degree of implementation, priority and 
emphasis to be placed oh the goals. 

the national goals as outlined below address specific regulation requirements for: 

• Specifically-designed curricular programs in academic disciplines based upon Migrant 

children's assessed needs. 

• Success-oriented academic programs, career options and counseling activities and 
vocational skill training that encourage Migrant children's retention in school and 
contribute to success in later life. 

• eommunication skills programs which reflect Migrant children's linguistic and cultural 

backgrounds. 

• Supportive services that foster physical and mental Well-being, when necessary for 
Migrant children's successful participation in the basic instructional programs, including 
dental, medical, nutritional, and psychological services (1 16d.38). 

• Programs developed through interagency coordination at the federal, state, and local levels 
(116d. 39(e)). 

• Cbmpbheht for meaningful Migrant parent ihvolvement in the education of their children 
and in which the cooperative efforts of parents and educatbrs will be directed toward the 
improvement of the Migrant children's academic and social skills ( 1 16d.31(6)j: 

• Staff development opportunities that increase staff competencies in the cognitive, 
psychomotor, and affective domains (116d.31{4)), 

14 
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• A component to properly identify and enroll all eligible Migrant cftildferi (116d.l2). 
(116d.37),(116d.35(c)j; 

• Preschool and kindergarten programs designed to meet Migrant children's developmental 
needs and prepare the children for future success (1 16d.31(a)). 

• Development, evaluation and dissemination of iriformatibh designed to increase knowledge 
of: 

A. program intent; 

B. intra-and interstate program development; 

G. contribution of Migrants to the community; and 
I). total elTect of the program (1 16d.31(9)). 

• The assurance that sequence and continuity will be an inherent part of the Migrant child's 
total education program through: 

A. the develbprrieht of a system which should facilitate the exchange of methods, 
concepts, and materials; and 

B. the eftective use of the MSRTS component for inter- and intrastate cbmrhuhicatibri in 
the exchange of student records ( 1 16d:3 1(7). 

Adopted: May 1979 
Symbolism bf the Logo: 

The Ibgb for Migrant education displayed on the cover bf this annual evaluation report is used 
in a number of ways in Wisconsin-lapel pins, newsletters, cbrifererice announcements, and 
numerous reports: 

Background: 

The logo ioi SigfaHt education was intrbduced at the 1974 National Conference on Migrant 
Education: The migrant educatibn logo was designed using symbols for the various aspects of a 
migrant student's life and educatibn. 
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A Field: 



Migrant students are generally well acquainted with land cdhtaihihg rows of drops stretching 
toward the horizon. The converging lines at the bottom of the migrant education logo represent 
those fields: therefore, those lines are also symbols of that portion of a migrant studerit's life and 
education associated with the productivity and the hard labor of farm work. In the color version 
of the logo, the field is green. 



Although a great deal of a migrant student's education takes place m the fields, the classroom is 
the place where the important academic learning originates. Most of that ciassroom learning ts 
associated with books. In other words, the fields must at sometime be replaced by books for the 
migrant student to prepare most successfully for the future. Therefore, the field in the logo also 
represents a partially opened book, seen from the top. The furrows are the pages of the book. 



The pages of the book arid the rows of crops lead to a blank horizon, as study and hard work lead 



to a future of wide-open possibilities. The yellow half circle above the horizon is a represehtatlbn 



of the sun. The suii represents hot biily the hot sun associated with work in the fields, but also the 



bright light of knowledge and success waiting the studeht who is allowed to earn ah educatibh. 



in order to respond to the national goals for Migrant education with ma.ximum effectiveness and to 
meet the specific needs of Migrant children during their temporary residence in Wisconsin, the FY83 
State Plan narrative and financial statements outlined the objectives and need for assistance, results 
or benefits expected, and the approach(es) to be utilized; The State Plan referred to the following 
items as components to be reported and evaluatc?d: These components are contained in the FY83 



A Book: 



The Sun: 



State Goals for Migrant Education 
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state Goals lor Wisconsin Migrant Education and followed the various parts of the Project Evaluation 
Form pi 1739 (See Appendix A). 

I. Identification and Recruitment 
ii. Student Participation 
ill. Staff Utilization 
iV. Staff Inservice 
V. Parent/Teacher Consultation 
VI. Dissemination of Information Activities 
VII. Coordination with Other Programs 
Vllt: Instructional Activities - Needs Assessment 
IK. Innovative Practices 
These components are discussed in the body of this report. 
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Chapter 1 
Identincation and Recraitiiient 



State Education Agency: 

Wisconsin Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program recognized tfie need to identify and enroll all 
eligible currently and formerly Migratory students in an educational program in the school district 
where they resided. 

A cobrdihatdr of idehtificatibh and recruitment was employed by the Department of Public 
Ihstructibh to oversee activities throughout the state. This cbbrdihatbr prbvided technical assistance 
to local project directors. Statewide ihservice programs for local idehtificatibh and recruitment staff 
members were held in June, before the summer protjects began in August and September, to cbihcide 
with the start up of the school year projects. Local projects were prbvided with infbfmatibh iii four 
ways: 

1. How arid where to contact employers of Migrant workers, 

2. How to identify Migrant housing areas; 

3. How to meet federal eligibility requirements for Chapter 1 ECIA (Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act) Migrant services; and 

4. How to complete the Wisconsin Chapter 1 Migrant Eligibility forms. 

Local recruiters were knowledgeable about Migratory labor and had the ability to communicate 
effectively with Migrant parents; 

Local Education Agencies: 

Every summer project and those school year projects which were of substantial size (serving at least 
ten students) prbvided for a part or full time recruiter. The individual made personal cbhtact with 
most every identified Migrant family in the LEA (Lbcal Educatibh Agency) and informed the parents 
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of all Chapter I services available to their children. This activity was accomplished at a time and a 
place convenient to gfowefs and to Migrant workers. This often required working hours during the 
evenings and on weekends. 

The training program provided to recuiters highlighted the need to be courteous at all times while 
securing the eligibility information from Migrant families. Upon request, recruiters were prepared to 
provide information of a general nature on the availability of all applicable social services in the area. 
The function of the Ghapter I Migrant recruiters was limited to the facilitation of the participation of 
eligible .Migrant children in Wisconsin educational programs; thus it was to be clearly understood 
that these individuals do not ofTicially represent any other agency. 

Local recruitment information was forwarded to the DPI daily for accuracy reviews. Accepted 
information was sent daily to be entered into the computer at Little Rock, Arkansas via the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS). 



Ex pahsibri of Child Id c htificatibn : 

State recruitrrieht activities in the areas of the Milwaukee School District resulted in the hew 
identification, certification and MSRTS erirbllrrieht bf brie hundred arid brie (101) eligible childreri 
during the 1982-83 full school year. Iriitial needs assessmerits arid schbbUbUildirig atteridarice areas 
have been completed by the State Education Agency (SEA) and the Milwaukee Public Schbbls. 
Cooperating agencies in this activity were the United Migrant Opportunity Services, Inc. (UMOS), a 
CETA/JTPA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Act/Junior Training Partnership Act) 402 
funded agency, and the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee High School Equivalency Program 
^FIEP) staff; Technical assistance from the SEA continues to be provided for the cooperative 
development ofChapter I Migrant education and other supplemental services to this population. 



Five state inservice training sessions were provided for 28 local project recruiters during the 1982-83 
year, the resuiting local and stEte recraltment activities during the regular-term identification (late 
August through May) identified 1,231 eligible children, and during the surrirrier-term (June. July, 
and early August) identification of 2,349 children's names; some of these summer-named eligible 
children were also identified during the regular-term recruitment. However, the total number of 
recruiter-identified names of eligible children during the 1982-83 school year program was 3,850 as 
reported by the SEA (State Education Agency). 



So 



Chapter 2 
Student Participatidii 



Services were reported to have been provided to Migrant students during the academic year 



of 1982;83 at 14 sites in Wisconsin for a total of 783 students (See Table 1). 



TABLE I 



ACADEMIC YEAR 1982;83 STUDENT PARTICIPANTS BY SITE 



School District 


PK 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


H 


12 


total 


1. Bdrron 




o 


1 
I 


9 




9 


1 


n 


n 


1 

A 


1 

A 


n 


n 


n 


A \J 


2. Berlin 


7 


6 


5 


6 


13 


7 


5 


8 


4 


13 


3 


3 


0 


0 


80 


3. Cambria 


C 


0 


6 


3 


6 


0 


7 


9 


5 


4 


8 


0 


0 


0 


48 


4. Hartford 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


5. Kdhosha 


0 


28 


19 


24 


28 


20 


18 


13 


22 


23 


10 


P 


0 


0_ _ 


205 


6. Madison 


6 


9 


3 


6 


7 


11 


3 


C 


8 


7 


10 


8 


3 


5 


86 


7. Marshall 


1 


1 


3 


0 


I 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


18 


8. North Cape 


0 


2 


7_ 


3 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


9. Palmyra 


0 


3 _ 


0 


2 


2 


4 


4 


1 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


10. Racine 


0 


6 


19 


32 


20 


29 


15 


12 


0 


0 


0 


b 


0 


0 


133 


11. Tri County/ 
Plaihfield 


1 


4 


4 


4 


8 


3 


2 


3 


2 ^ 


4 


1 


2 


0 


0 


38 


12. Watertown 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


.6 


3 


5 


2 


2 


1 


7 


\ 


0 


28 


13. Wautoma 


0 


6 


4 


4 


6 


8 


5 


7 


7 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


55 


14. Wild Rose 


0 


2 


6 


6 


3 


3 


6 


4 


3 


I 


3 


0 


0 


0 


25 


Total 


19 


72 • 


81 


90 


99 


92 


66 


68 


58 


68 


39 


20 


5 


6 


783 
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Services were reported to have been provided to Migrant students during the slimmer of 
1983 at 18 sites in Wisconsin for a total of 1497 students. (See Table 2). 

TABLE II 

SUMMER SCHOOL 1982-83 STUDENT PARTICIPANTS BY SITE 



School District 


PK 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


lb 


1 1 


12 


Total 


1. Baileys Harbor 


8 


2 


1 


2 


2 


b 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


b 


0 


0 


21 


2. Berlin 


0 


18 


12 


8 


16 


11 


9 


8 


5 


10 


3 


3 


1 




104 


3. Cambria 


b 


8 


6 


6 


7 


2 


6 


7 


7 


7 


19 


6 


9 


3 


93 


4. keiiosha 


57 


34 


24 


21 


27 


21 


20 


13 


12 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


231 


5. Lena 


35 


6 


2 


5 


4 


8 


4 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


69 


6. Madison 


8 


8 


2 


4 


6 


7 


1 


0 


1 


3 


6 


3 


2 


0 


51 


7. MarshBli 


11 


2 


4 


i 


5 


5 


3 


4 


1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


1 


42 


8. Montetio 


12 


10 


9 


8 


10 


iO 


11 


12 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


92 


9. North Cape 


9 


2 


8 


3 


2 


3 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b 


29 


lb. Racine 


e 


18 


25 


25 


22 


25 


17 


10 


21 


6 


1 


4 


2 


0 


176 


tt: Shiocton 


7 


10 


8 


9 


4 


5 


1 


4 


1 


1 


0 


b 


b 


b 


50 


t^: Stevens Point 


D 


4 


3 


4 


3 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


b 


b 


b 


0 


20 


13. Watertown 


5 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


4 


0 


1 


b 


1 


1 


b 


20 


14; Wautbma Eleih. 


8 


5 


18 


18 


12 


12 


7 


5 


3 


b 


b 


b 


b 


0 


88 


15. Wautoiha Sec. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


9 


14 


18 


12 


5 


7 


3 


71 


16. Whitewater 


47 


12 


9 


9 


16 


9 


10 


10 


7 


lb 


13 


6 


8 


b 


166 


17. Wild Rose 


0 


5 


13 


15 


18 


10 


11 


27 


b 


b 


b 


0 


b 


0 


99 


18. HEP Milwaukee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b 


b 


b 


b 


0 


e 


b 


25 


25 


Total 


207 


147 


146 


139 


157 


135 


ib2 


12b 


79 


63 


60 


30 


3b 


32 


1497 
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Figure 1 

Geographic Location-Prdjeet Areas Served FY83 Regular and Summer 



WISCONSIN 

CHAPTER 1, EGIA 

Migrant EDUCATION 




1. Bailey s Harbor (S) 

2. Barron (R) 

3. Berlin (R,S) 

4. Cambria-Freisiand (R, S) 

5. Hartford (R) 

6. Kenosha (R, S) 

7. tena(S) 

8. Madison (R, S) 

9. Marshall (R, S) 
le. Montello^S) 

11. Nor^h Gape (R, SJ 

12. Palmyra-Eagle (R) 

13. Plainfield (R) 

14. Racine (R,_S) 
16. Shioctoa_(S) 

16. Stevens Point (S) 

17. WatertownJR^S) 

18. Wautbma(R,S) 

19. Whitewater (Si 

20. Wild Rose m.S) 

21. UW- Milwaukee - HEP (S) 



key; R = Regular School Term 
S = Summer Term 

FY83 TOTAL PROJECTS 

m 2i Local Educational Agencies 



14 

iz 

31 
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To serve the students, projects were established in 14 Summer School locations and 17 Regular Year 
ideations for a total of 31 sites in Wisconsin. Most of the sites were concentrated in the Southeast 
third of Wisconsin (See Figure 1). 

For planning purposes, the Department of Public Instruction projected the number of Migrant 
children expected to be served in FY83. the total number of students expected was 2,260 (See Table 
3). the acti^al number of 2,230 were served. A few less pre-kihdergarteh and secondary school 
students than expected enrolled. A few more elementary school students (K-6) enrolled than were 
expected (See Table 4). 



Table 3 



Projected Number of Migrant Children to be Served, FY83 



FY 
83 
Totals 


Pre-Kihdergarteh 


Elementary k-6 


Secondary 7-12 


Total Students 


260 


1,455 


545 


2.260 



Table 4 

Wiscbhsiri-Served Migrant Students, FY83 





Pre-Kindergarten 


Elementary K-6 


Secondary 7-12 


Total Students 


Regular 
Term 


19 


568 


196 


783 


Summer 
Tenn 


207 


946 


294 


1.447 


Total 


226 


l.Sli 


490 


2.230 


^ of Goal 
Reached 


86.9 


104 


89.9 


98.6 
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When comparing the totals of students served during FY82 with FY83, a decrease is noted For the 
regular term, while increases are noted for the summer term and for the grand total (See Table 5) 

Table 5 



eomparison orPY82 and FY83 Enrollments 



r - - — ■ 










Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Total 


FY82 


859 


1,343 


2^262 


FY83 


783 


1,447 


2;230 



Recruitment procedures were made more efficient by the Wisconsin adaption of the Indiana, Section 
143 Discretionary Grant for the MERIT (Migrant Education Recruitment Identification Task 



[Forcej) projects's Gertificate of Eligibility: This procedure allowed recruiters to use only one data 
col lection form for both identifying eligible children, birth through age twenty, and for project-school 
enrolling eligible students, EligiBlity and certification data were uniformly reported in ah effort to 
provide a standard format among the participating state education agencies. 

The Wisconsin Department of Pubiic instruction was committed to serve all significant 
concentrations of currently Migratory school-aged children in the state. The projected number of 
eUgibie students was 3,600 but 2,236 were actually served. Most of the students who were hot served 
were currently Migratory school-aged children But did not participate for the following reasons: 

1. Some students were already adequately served by other educational programs. 

2. Some students were doing well in regular classrooms. 

3. Some students were above the state compulsory school-attendance age requirement and were 
counted as school drop-outs: 

4. During the summer months, some older students are required to work in the fields to 
supplement the family income. 

Formerly Migratory children were served when such services did not dilute the effectivehess of 
services provided for currently Migratory children. 
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Chapter 3 
Staff Utiiization 

A wide variey of stafT members were utilized in the Chapter 1 Xligrant Education programs. Every 
prcyect employed at least a part-time site coordinator and classroom teacher for both the summer and 
regular school year. The local evaluators reported that 20.3 PTE (full time equivalent) teachers were 
respdhsible for the teaching of the students during the regular session and that 86;9 FtE teachers 
were employed for the summer only, to assist those teachers, lt;3 PTE aides were employed For the 
regular year and 70.4 aides were employed for the summer only: Of the total teacher/teacher aide 
staffs of 190.9 for both sessions combined, 107:2 teachers and 81.7 teacher aides were employed (See 
table 6). this means that 56% were teachers and 44% were their aides. A high percentage of those 
employed were bilingual English and Spanish individuals. 



Table 6 



Staff Utilization of Teachers (PTEs) 



and Teacher Aides (FTEs) 



Session 


Teachers 


Aides 


Total 


Regular Vear 


20.3 


11.3 


33.6 


Saramer 


86.9 


70.4 


157.3 


Total 


107.2 


81.7 


190.9 
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DiM'iiii^ the suiiiiner. the teacher to piipil ratio ihode ceriterod bri two sizes-lhe smaller ratio rribde was 
1 to 3 and the larger ratio mode was 1 to 12. When cdrisideririg the teacher/aide to pupil ratio in the 
snulller ratio group, it was 15 and the larger ratio grbiip, 1-18. 

The adult (teacher/aide) to students ratio mode during the regular year was 1-15 and the teacher to 
students ratio rtidde was 1-20. 

in addition to site coordinators, teachers and teacher aides, the projects employed a variety of staff 
members which included administrators, clericals, recruiters, community liaison persons, nurses, 
food service personnel, transportation personnel, supervisors, bookkeepers, recreation directors, 
librarians, nurse's aides, custodians, water safety/swimming instructors, work/study personnel, 
bilingual counselors, lifeguards, dormitory counselors and student counselors (See Figures 1 and 2). 



Figure 2 

Project Directors, Site Coordinators, and Recruiters 
Sumrher Term 





Proiect Wame 


Directbr 


Site^bbrdihatbr 


Recruiter 


1. 


Bailey's Harbor 


Frank Kazrhierczak 


Connie Kress 


Gloria Cavazbs 


2. 


Lena 


Frank Kazmierczak 


Julia e'Connell 


Julia O'Connell 


3. 


Shioctbn 


Frank Kazrhierczak 


Mel Tirrimehs 


Delia Spang 


4._ 


Stevens Point 


Robert Schroeder 


Robert Schroeder 


Robert Schroeder 


5. 


Wild Rbse 


F^ynn Davis 


Vera King 


Kathleen Bruch-Nenn 


6. 


Wautoma Elem: 


tynn Davis 


James Machamer 


Patricia Goggin 


7. 


Wautbma Sec. 


Lynn Davis 


Paul Roethel 


Patricia Goggin 


8: 


Berlin 


Lynn Davis 


David Ziemann 


Sahtiagb Davila 


9. 


Carribria 


David Brariback 


Pete Thome 


Ernie Gomez 


10: 


Montello 


Lynn Davis 


George Tanner 


Milford Schwitz 


11. 


Water town 


Carolyn Stoner 


Carolyn Stoner 


Chris Maas 




Marshall 


Lyriri Davis 


Kathleen Starks 


Kathleen Starks 


13. 


Madi^bri 


Elena Chzve/.-Mueller 


Klena Chavez-Mueller 


fris Valdivia 


14 


WRilewater 


Sain Zumrtib 


Ethelyn Millard 


f^iity (Vlbrah 


15 


North Cape 


Sam Zummo 


Carol Swenson 


Carol Swenson 
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16. Racine Roi(er Jones iRoger Jones Judith Paiacios 

17; Kenosha Thomas Zuhlke Marvin Kelierrrian Eva Zimmer 

18. Milwaukee/HEP Luis Salazar Jade Stamszevvski Jack Roberts 

Figure 3 
Project Directors and Recruiters 
Regular Year 

Protect-Name Director Recruiter 

1 . Barron Paul Hedstrom Sheri Gray 

2. Berlin F. Thomas Rogers Margaret Vogt 

3. Cambria David Branback Ernie Gomez 

4; Hartford Gregory A. Joseph Sarah Fitzpatrick 

5. Kenosha Thomas Zuhlke Eva Zimmer 

6: Madison Elena Chavez-Mueller Iris Valdlvla 

7. Marshall Marian Batch Kathleen Starks 

8; North Cape Warren Beltz Irene Bonde 

9. Palmyra Marlea Linse Mary Moran 

19. Racine Roger Jones Santiago Perez 

11. Tri-County Denzil Diekfuss Anita Siebers 

12. Waten:o>vn Carolyn Stoner Chris Maas 

13. Wautoma Al Hasselquist Karen Mosler 

14. Wild Rose Gwen O'Call Vera King 
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Chapter 4 
Staff Inservice 



The Wiscbrisih Migrant Education Prbgram has developed a comprehensive staff development 
cbitipbheht. A variety of local, regional, and state-wide workshops were conducted to meet specific 
staff needs cited by local project staff members. Six categories of inservice topics included 
recruitment; MSRTS; Parent/Training Involvement; Evaluation; Program inservice: instructional, 
Administrative, and Supportive; and the State Superintendent's Advisory Council on Migrant 
Education. (See table 7): 



Table 7 

Wisconsin inservice"-State Compohehts, FY83 



REeRb'lTMEyT 

No. of Inservices: 5 

So. of Participants: 28 

No. of Inservice Hours: 11.5 hours 

MSRTS 

No. of Inservices: 9 

No. of Participants: 84 

No. of Inservice Hours: 25.0 hours 



)LrVEMENt (Excluding State Advisory Council) 
No. of Inservices: 2 
No. of Participants: 57 
No. of Inservice Hours: 16 hours 
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EVAL UATION 

No. of Iriservices: 3 

No. of Participants: 86 

isTo. of Inservice Hours: 6.0 hoars 



PROGRAM INSERVICE: fNStRtJGTlDNAL; ADMI W STRATIVE AND SLPPOimyE 
No. of Inservices: 2 
No. of Participants: 19 9 
No. of Inservice Hours: 23.Q hours 



STATE SUPERlNTExNDENrS A& VISORY COUNC IL ON Migr a nt EBBeATION 

No. of Inservices: 7 
^ No. of Participants: 67 

No. of Inservice Hours: 19.25 hours 



Fhis Inservice and personnel training/staff development consisted of 21 meetings at 14 difTercjnt s 
luring the period from August 16, 1982 to August 15. 1983. the total training hours of 81.5 had 
i^gistered participants (See Table 8). 
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Table 8 

WiSCONSiN PROGRAM iNSERViCE AND TRAINING 
(August 16, 1982-Angust 15, 1983) 



• NO. OF 

NO^OF STATE 

LOCAL TRAINING 

DATE CITY TOPIC PARTICIPANTS HOURS 



i 
i . 


<}/ 10/89 




Ro<*i"iif ' m^nT 


3 


1.5 


o 


Q/1 n/ft9 


W/q 1 1 film a 


MSRTS 


2 


i;5 


o> 




P1»infip1H 


Rpcriiifrnpfif" 


2 


1.0 


A 
*r. 


1 \Jf 1 c9/ O ^ 


IVT f 1 wn 1 1 


Rf*i* r 1 1 1 ftn p n f 


2 


2:6 


tt 
O. 


lU/ CtOl OCt 


P*r\nH Hii \ .at* 


Parpnf' T^minincy \f nfprmlc 


50 


6.0 


D. 




iVIclvllaCin 


RnirrnTDr :A^i4iTTTn" TrwinTncr 

hjUIllllLcI ^^VlIllAIl. XLCIXIIXII^ 


15 


§;d 


7 


n9/i n/R*? 


1\A a H 1 Ciin 
iTiaiiisuii 


Sfrflfrp ATSTSH#*Af"inri Trairiirio^ 


4 


5.0 


o. 








20 


6.0 


9. 


02/24/83 


Madison 


MSRTS utilization 


is 


5.0 


Id. 


03/18/83 


Kenosha 


Recruitment 


1 


1.0 


11. 


04/08/83 


Madisbri 


MSRTS 


i 


i;d 


12: 


04/22/83 


Wild Rose 


Interagency Planning 


5 


2.6 


13. 


05/04/83 


Berlin 


MSRTS 


i 


2;0 


14. 


06/09/83 


Madison 


State Recruitment 


20 


5.0 


15. 


06/15-16/83 


Fond du Lac 


State Inservice "A" 


150 


13;0 


16. 


06/22/83 


Watertowh 


MSRTS-Level II 


19 


2.5 


17. 


07/06-07/83 


Fond du Lac 


State Inservice "B** 


4d 


10.0 


18. 


07/13/83 


Wautbma 


MSRTS-Level II 


6 


3.5 


19. 


07/20/83 


Shiocton 


MSRtS-bevel II 


S 


2.5 


20. 


07/26/83 


Green Lake 


State Evaluation Conference 


51 


5.0 


21. 


07/27/83 


Kenosha 


MSRTS 


15 


1.0 










436 


81.5 



Participants Training 

Hours 

Eleven separate activities were listed on the application submitted to the U.S: Department of 
Education. A report was prepared by the Wisconsin Migrant Education Consultant and that detailed 
assessment iri riarrative form is as follows: 

U 

9f5 



"1. 

The heed to train staff in the use of the assessment instruments selected by Wisconsin 
for reporting on the MSRTS form continues to be met by using the available 
cortimefically prepared video taped presentations and by presentations made by state 
and local staff members: This inservice activity is primarily designed for directors, 
teachers and aides who are new to Chapter 1 Migrant programming; inservice is 
provided to all staff members when modificatibhs or revisions are made in the 
instruments by the publishers. This inservice need continues and it will be 
recommended that a similar objective be included in the next state application. 

2. Sp e cial El dycationai Needs 

Wisconsin recognizes its responsibility to maintain and increase the awareness of 
Chapter 1 Migrant personnel to the special educational needs of Migrant children. Our 
office has met this objective by the use of parents, comrhuhity leaders, local and state 
personnel, and professional consultants as presenters in a variety of appropriate 
settings, this activity takes place throughout the year and is designed for experienced 
staff members as well as new employees. The state planning committee will be 
requested to consider separating this objective which presently includes bilingual and 
English as a second language training, into two objectives in order to focus on sensitivity 
to cultural and ethnic preferences in learning styles. A series of inservice programs in 
Communication Skills will be suggested for future state applications. 

3. Academic Achievement through Langu age Experience 

the ktjriosha Model of the Language Experience Approach to Reading has been an 
outstanding success in Migrant programs in Wisconsin and in Chapter I programs 
across the nation. The Kenosha Model inservice programs provide participant 
involvement in vocabulary development activities and are always a favorite of parents 
and staff, this nationally disseminated model can be applied to subject matter at all 
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grade levels and is never but of place. The Kenosha Model has as riiahy varieties as it 
has practitioners and we recommend that this ihservice activity be repeated during the 
summer and regular school terms in the future. 

4: Study Skills 

The Study Skills inservice objective is the one that v/as not met; this objective was 
intended to cover both home and school study skill instruction. Although Study Skills 
were included in several parent training programs, specific inservice for ih-schbbl 
ihstructibhal staff was hbt bffered. The state plan cbrhmittee will be requested to 
recbhsider this bbjective and tb mbve the Study Skills bbjective tC' the local level; this 
suggestibh is due tb difTerehces that exist in cburse content, in access tb school and public 
libraries and in the availability bf other media and equipment at the local level. 

An inservice progfram on the topic of Educational Sex Equity was presented by the 
Department of Public Instruction in place of the Study Skill activity. This presehtatibh 
included a broad review of text books and materials and gave the participants ah 
opportunity to duscuss methods bf preventing Sex Rble Stereotyping in Chapter 1 
Migrant prbgrams. 

5. Application Development 

Technical assistance in the development of local Chapter 1 Migrant applications, 
including project description and budget information, is conducted in large and small 
group settings and on an individual basis. This service, which is available at all *^imes 
during the year, is designed to assist local educatibhal agencies in the timely 
development bf Chapter I Migrant prbgrams whenever eligible students are identified. 
The implementatibn and evaluatibh cbmpbhehts bf this bfcyective, as it appeared in the 
applicatibh, have been ihcbrpbrated ihtb bther ihservice areas. 



B. Ideritificaiiori arid Kec ruitmchl 

Technical assistance to local recruitment personnel in the Identification and 
recruitrrieht of elig ibie Chapter 1 Migrant students i** provided at the state and regional 
level at the start of summer and school year programs and individaally, as nooded; 
throughout the year. Identification as recruitment inservice activities are required and 
wiil appear in the next application. 

7. MSRTS 

Technical assistance to local MSRTS personnel is provided at state and regionai level*; at 
the start of summer arid school year programs and individuaily, as needed, throughout 
the year. Iri addition to workshop presentations and the dissemination of printed 
materials, the Departmerit of Public Instruction also provides technical assistance by 
telephone for immediate assistance to local MSRTS personnel: MSRTS inservice 
activities are required and vv^ill appear in the next application. 

8. Evaluation 

The Departrrierit of Public Iristructibri recognizes the rteed to evaluate all Chapter 1 
Migrant programs whether they occur dUririg the summer or the regular school year: 
Traditibrially, school year evaluatiori activity was confined to the written evaluation 
instrument kribwri as the "Ertd of Project Evaluation Report," and the summer programs 
had both a state evaluation conference, attended by local Chapter I Migrant staff 
members, arid the written forms. The annual summer evaluation conference has been 
expanded to iriclude both school year and summer personnel and provides a forum for the 
exchange of successful techniques and common concerns by Chapter 1 Migrant 
educators and parents across the state 

9. Basic Skills 

The 1982-83 Chapter 1 Migrant prbgrarii adbpted the Wiscbrisiri Iriitiativcs in Science 
and Matherhatics arid, with the assistarice of the state Chapter I Education Consultant 
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staff, provided in-dDpth inservice opportunities for every grade level in both oF these 
basic skill areas. Reading, Writing, and Social Studies workshops, as well as special 
programs on bilingual instruction and teaching English as a second langugage, were 
also presented. The state will recommend to the planning committee that this objective 
be separated into Basic Communication Skills, and Other Basic Skills. Our office 
recognizes that the need to provide a variety of iriservice programs on techniques for 
teaching limited English proficient students will require ah expanded Communication 
Skills objective. 

10. Parent Training 

Parent Training inservice activities grew significantly in the 1982-83 program year. A 
part-time Parent Involvement Coordinator was added to the state staff and state and 
local parent training programs were expanded to meet increasing parent awareness of 
the value of these training opportunities. Although many joint training activitites will 
remain, our office will recommend to the planning committee that the general parent 
training objective be separated from the training objective for the members of the State 
Superintendent's Advisory Council bh Migrant Education to permit both grdiipis to reach 
full potential. 

11. Interagency Coordination 

the members of the Wisconsin Interagency Task Force have contributed significantly to 
the success of this interagency coordination objective. Wisconsin Chapter 1 Migrant 
programs will continue to focus on the provision of educational programs and to utilize 
the services of other agencies to provide necessary support services vvhehever pkjssible. 
Due to the state's increased cbhcehtratibh bf resources on the successful completion bf 
high school by all secondary students, it will be recommended to the planning committee 
that this interagency activity bbjective be amended to include an objective for 
Educational Interagency Cdbrdihatibii and one for Other Support Services: the purpose 




of this vvoaid be to cHecUvGiy iiicrea^c coordination with other educati(jnal ai?Gnci©s and 
institutions of higher learning. 



12. Computer Technoiogy 

A twelfth inservice objective for the training of teachers and aides in the 
impiementation of computer assisted instructional prbgrarris was added. Although state 
sponsored computer training activity in 1982-83 focused bh Mathematics in grades 
Kindergarten through eight, all Chapter 1 .Migr.nht staff members were encouraged to 
take advantage of local corhputer training opportunities arid state funds were made 
available to accomplish this goal, the state will recornmend the expansion of computer 
Assisted Instruction arid Cbrriputer Prbgramming objectives in the coming years. 



In surhrhary, we can say that: 

1. Ten of the eleven Inservice training objectives occurred as dutiiried iri the Wisconsin 
1982-83 Chapter 1 Migrant applicatibri. the bbjectivie bri Study Skills was replaced by 
one on Sex Equity, and a twelfth objective bri Cbrtiputer technology was added: 

2. the state sponsored inservice programs were delivered at both state and regibrial levels 
and were frequently repeated in the form of technical assistance at the local level. 

3. The significant irriprbvertierit bf cbmputer software and the accompanying expansion of 
computer hardware created a need for Wisconsin to provide inservice training in the 
area bf Cbmputer techriblbgy that was not anticipated at the time the 1982-83 state 
applicatibri was writteri. 

4. The inservice subcbmrnittce of the state appilicatibri cbrilmittee created an appropriate 
set of objectives to assist the sjtate in meeting its goals for Migrant Education: we express 
oar gratitude to the rhembers bf the cbirimittee.** 
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Chapter 5 
Pareht/Teaeher Consultation 

The ehapter I Migrant Education legislation requires that parents of Chapter 1 Migrant children be 
involved in the educatibhal programs provided for their school-aged children. This requirement 
comes from a recogriitibh of the khdvvledge that parents have abdiit their children. Parents have good 
ideas about what progress they want their children to rtiake in school, what is best for their children, 
and what their special heeds arid talents are. 

Education experts also generally agree that children do better in school if their parents somehow 
share in their children's education. Parent involvement is a way to build a partnership between home 
and school - a partnership that benefits the children: 

During FY83 parents and teachers were active in meaningful informal cbhsultatiohs auid activities 
directed toward the local project's design and implementation. Some of the activities were parent 
advisory committee meetings, classroom program visits, field trip supervision, SEA meetings, open 
house, migrant camp or family visits, and/br vbluhteer work. 

ft is difiicult to make cbmmehts bri the numbers of various activities due to considerable differences at 
the varibus sites. The reader is targed to consider the reported numbers (See Table 10). 
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Table 9 

Parent and Teacher Participation Activities 





Summer 


Regular 




Tbtai^ 








Parents 


Teachers 


Parents 


Teachers 


Parents 


Teachers 


Pflrpnt AHvisorv Council 


266 




29 


225 




17 


491 






46 


Classrooni Program Visits 


151 




64 


41 




11 


192 






75 


Field Trip Supervision 


54 




67 


3 




4 _ 


57 






71 


Representative at SEA Meeting 


30 




41 


8 




6 


38 






47 


Open House 


439 




61 


38 




25 


477 






86 


Migrant Gamp/Home Visits 


402 




50 


158 




8 


560 






58 


Voluiiteered/Paid Work 


29 




27 


26 




6 


55 






33 


Other 


0 




14 


25 




26 


25 






40 


Consalting Parents (Unduplicated) 




528 


287 






81 


5 




Consul ting Teachers (Unduplicated) 




89 


71 






160 




Consalting Activities 




135 


215 






350 





In accordance with the federal legislation, the Wisconsin State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr: Herbert J: Grover, created the Advisory Council bri Migrant Education: The Tollowing State 
Advisory Go unci! information items are supplied as a matter of record. 

The 1982-83 school year State Superintendent's Advisory Council on Migrant Education convened in 
January, 1983. The follbvvihg members were appointed to terms of membership from one to three 
years by Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Herbert J. Grover: 
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Plainfield WI 


2 




Milwatikpp WI 


3. 


Jhhn Ebbott 


.fpFfpr<5ftn ^VI 

UCliClOUltf TT 1 


4^ 


IvCllllv/llA \JI\J 11*^1* 


Marshall WI 


5. 


\/{nr\^ HprnjinHPT * 


VratPrIbb WI 


6: 


Prank Ka7miPrC7filc 


Giliett WI 

V<i<ftAlCVVy VT A 


7. 




Milwaiikpp WI 


8. 


»iflviPP ^SJvSJrrft 


Kenosha WI 

ftXdIwOftlOf TT ft 


9. 


Julia O'Poriripll 


iS/TariripffP W^I 

ITlCll Tf ft 


10. 


Victrir RamirPT Sr * 


Annletbri WI 


11. 


David Rivera 


Kenosha, WI 


12. 


Kathleen Starks 


Marshail. WI 


13. 


Carolyn Stoner 


Watertown. Wi 


14. 


Ken Vbura 


Pardeeville, WI 




* Parent or guardian of eligible student 





Mr. Ramirez served as the representative of the State Advisory Council at the National Migrant 
Education Conference In Portland, Giregon in May of 1983. 



School year meetings were held on: 
January, 1983 at Fond du Lac, WI 

March, 1983 at Madison, WI 

April, 1983 at Watertown, WI 

May. 1983 at Fond du bac, Wi 

The June, 1983 meeting at Fond du Lac, WI was a special program recognizing the Chapter 1 Migrant 
high school graduates and their parents. 



A copy of the cbrrimericemerit address appears in Appendix B of this report. 



Issues addressed by this Council included: 



1 . The 1983-84 State Application 

2. The Wisconsin jParent Involvement Coordinator Position 
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3. Chapter 1 Migrant High School Graduates 

4. Parent Representation on the Council. 

Mr. Ben Obregon was named to the position of Parent Involvement Coordinator in May, 1983 anc 
served through September, 1983. 

Daring the month of dune, 1983, the State Superintendent expanded the Council frbm 14 to li 
members to include a majority of parents, 

the summer 1983 State Superintendent's Advisory Council on Migrant Education convened in July 
1983. 

Members appointed by the State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Herbert J. Gfover: 



1. 


Herlihda Barrera * 


Kenosha, WI 


2. 


Rosa Ceballos * 


Coloma, WI 


3. 


David Durah 


Milwaukee, WI 


4. 


John Ebbott 


JefTersoh, WI 


5. 


Gbhzalb Gomez ♦ 


Racine, WI 


6. 


Ramona Gomez * 


Marshall, WI 


7. 


Frank Kazmierczak 


Gillett, WI 


8. 


Javier Navarro * 


Kenosha, WI 


9. 


Julia O'Cbriell 


Marinette, WI 


lb: 


Victor Ramirez, Sr. ♦ 


Appletbh, WI 


11. 


David Rivera 


Kenosha, WI 


12 


Sylvia Rodriguez * 


Berlin, WI 


13. 


Ramon Sigala * 


Barron, WI 


14. 


Kathleen Starks 


Marshall, WI 


15. 


Carolyn Stoner 


Watertown, WI 


16. 


Rachel Tovar * 


Waterford, WI 




♦ Parent or guardian of eligibie student 
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Mrs. Cfbriiez and Mrs. Rodriguez served as representatives of the State Advisory Gbuncil at the 
Central Stream Migrant Education Conference at Sooth Bend; Indiana; in July, 1983. 

Summer council meetings were held on: 

July, 1983 at Madison; WI and in 

August; 1983 at Fond du Lac, WI 

Issues addressed by this Council included: 

1. The 1983-84 State Chapter 1 Migrant Application. 

2. The Central Stream Migrant Conference. 

3. Summer project evaluations. 

4. Duties arid Obligatioris of an Advisory Cburicil. 
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Chapter 6 

bissemihatidii of liifbrmatioti Activities 



Informatibh about Wisconsin project activities arid prbgrarii goals was disseminated to a wide range 
bfaudiences. For example, the annual Title I Migrarit Evaluation for Fiscal Year 1982 was sent to all 
states and agencies vvith whom the Wiscorisiri Migrant Program coordinates and to others who 
requested it. Many requests for iriforriiatibri arid technical assistance were fiiled: Migrant Education 
Cbrisultarits participated iri and made many presentations at local, regional, state and interstate 
meetings. 

Local project persoririel were also involved in dissemination efforts and presentations. An 
exariiiriatibri of Figures 4 and 5 establishes that a wide variety of activities were conducted arid follow 
iri a listirig according to their general frequency from high to low. 

• Coriimunicated with parents 

• Informed interested groups 

• Visited with colleagues and peers 

• Sent newsletters 

• Reported information through newspapers 

• Aired programs on radio and television 

• Reported project status to school boards 

• Gonsulted with SEA staff 

• Made visits to neighboring schools 
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Figure 4 

Means of Information Diisisemination 
Regular Year, 1982-83 



Activities 
Local Newspapers 

Brochures, Pamphlets, Newsletters 
Local tV and Radio 
Communication with Parents 
Reports to Local School Boards 

Discussion with Other 
Migrant Staff at Meetings 

Informing SEA Circulating Staff 

Visits to Other Projects 

Discussion with Interested 
Groups/Individuals 



8 projects = 57% 



7 prefects = 50% 



3 projects = 21% 



14 projects = 100% 



11 projects = 79% 



10 projects = 71% 



6 projects = 4 3% 



1 project = 7% 



14 projects = 100% 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 13 14 
Number and Percent of Projects 



EKLC 
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Figure 5 

Means of Information Dissemination 
Summer Term, 1982-83 



13 projects = 67% 



16 projects = 83% 



9 proje cts = 5Q% 



16 projects = 89% 



13 projects = 72% 



17 projects = 94% 



13 projects = 72% 



11 projects = 61% 



13 projects = 72% 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 _8 9 1D_ 11 12 13 14 
Number and Percent of Projects 
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Activities 
Local Newspapers 

Brochures, Pamphlets, Newsletters 

fcocal TV and Radio 

Cbmmuhicatibh with Parents 

Reports to Local School Boards 

Discussion with Other 
Migrant StafTat Meetings 

Informing SEA Circulating Staff 

Visits to Other Projects 

Discussion with Interested 
Groups/Individaais 



Chapter 7 
Ihstriictidnal Activities 



The Wiscbhsih Migrant Education Program was designed to rtieet the varied needs of its Migrant 
population. It also is in accordance with the state's basic philosophy that the curriculum offered by 
each project and the grading system used was sufiiciently flexible to accommodate local needs. The 
criterion for success in the migrant program is one month of growth for each month of instruction. 
The End bf-Project Evaluation Reports identified the instructional activities, the number of 
participants in each activity and the number of students whose progress was determined locally as 
successful. Heavy reliance was placed on teacher judgment and subjective evaluation procedures. 

The three academic disciplines which had the prime importance in meeting the basic academic heeds 
of Migrant students were reading, mathematics and oral language development. In addition, the 
older students were provided programs in computer literacy, prevbcatibrial brieritatibh and career 
exploration, practical and survival skills, socializatibn skills, jburrialism, arid driver education. 

Table 10 examines the number bf students erirblled iri the basic academics and their estimated 
student achievement. 
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Table tO 

Estimated Student Achievement Gains 





Number Enrolled 


Number Successful 


Percent Successful 


! 

{ 

i Summer 

; Regular Year 

1 


1,159 
674 


English Reading 
arid Lariguage Arts 

781 
607 


68 
9D 


Surrimer__ 
Regular Year 


997 
531 


Oral English Language 

719 
513 


72 
97 


■ 

! 

' Summer 
Regular Year 


997 
562 


Mathematics 

719 
466 


75 
83 



Reading and LanguageArts 

Most Migrant students were below grade level in reading achievement. Therefore, readin 
instruction had a high priority in the curriculum. Of the three academic basics offered during th 
summer term, reading language arts was the most popular, it was reported that 11 59 students wer 
enrolled in this function during summer and that 781 students (68%) were successfuL During th 
regular school year there were 674 students enrolled and 607 (90%) were successful (See Table 10). 

Oral English Langu age Development 

Almost all of the Migrant children who came to Wisconsin were of Mexican or Mexican-America 
parentage arid were predominantly Spanish-speaking. In addition to using teacher made tests, 
variety of commercial assessment instruments were utilized to determine the students' lariguag 
proficiency. To extend that proficiency. 997 students were reported as enrolled in the oral Englis; 
lariguage function during the summer term and that 719 or 72% were successful. During the regula 
school year 531 students were enrolled arid 513 (97^) were successful (See Table 10). 
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Assessment data showed that while Migrant children generally perforrh at a higher level in 
mathematics than reading, cbhceritrated ihstructibri in rriatherriatic skills still cbhstitute a primary 
need. It was reported that 997 students were enrolled in the rriatherriatics fuhctidh during the 
summer term and that 719 or 75% were successful. During the regular school year 562 students were 
enroiied and 83% were successful (See Table 10). 

Time and Staff 

The instructional activities were conducted during the summer and regular school year. The summer 
programs usually were offered from the middle of June through July, and were completed about mid- 
August it was calculated from the evaluation reports that the mode number of days was 29 and the 
mode number of hours each day was 7.5. The pupil-teacher ratios varied from the smallest mode of 3- 
1 and the largest of 18-1. The regular school year prbgrarhs usually were bfiered from late August to 
early June. It was calculated rrbm the evaluation reports that the mode number of days was 180 and 
the rhbde number bf hburs was 7.5. The pupil-teacher ratibs generally ranged frbrn 15 br 20 to I. 

The staff during the sUrrirrier and regular schobl year consisted basically bf teachers arid teacher 
aides. During the summer, 36 PTEs were ertiplbyed, with 11.3 bf those being aides, 20.3 being 
teachers arid the rertiairider served iri a variety bf roles. It was reported that more thati 50% bf the 
paid employees were bilirigual. 

The staff during the regular term consisted of 70.4 aides, 86.9 teachers and 83.7 other employees for a 
total of 231 PTEs. 
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Ghapter 8 
ebordinatioh with Other Programs 



Migrant educators utilized the services and programs sponsored by local, state and federal publi 
agencies as well as private institutions and agencies to provide assistahcis and support to the migran 
population served by the project. Project evaluatbrs reFK)rted these coorditiative efforts under fchi 
categories of Instructional, other than Chapter I Migrant; Youth Employment; Day Care; Health 
and Nutrition. A cursory review of the report yielded the following creative variety: 



Local Library 
Coast Guard 
Public Health Nurse 
Local Dentist 
Swimming Lessons 
County Dental Health 
CAP Service 
La Clinica 

University of Wisconsin System 
Head Start 

USDA Surplus Food Program 

Federal Title XIX 

City Nurse Service 

LEA Summer School 

Youth Employment Program 

ESL Bilingual Program 

Urban League 

Vbcatiohal Rehabilitatibh 

Cpurity S)cial Services 

Chapter I'Basic Grants 

Speech Therapy 

LEA Health Screeriirig 

Women Infants arid Children 



Fire Department 
Postal Departmerit 
Horse Back Ridirig 
Summer Food Service 
Sheriff Department 
Wiscbrisiri Job Service 
Day Care Service 
UMOS 

Local Education Agency 

Texas Migrant Service 

La Paza L'nida 

Catholic Mission-Guadalupe 

Local Physician 

Los Campesinos 

Technical Institute 

County Conservation Service 

CETA 303 

University Hospital 
School Food Service 
Learning Disabled Services 
BilinguaUTitle IX 
Local Floride Program 



The most frequently mehtibried supportive service utilized was the United States Department of 
Agriculture School Lunch Service - milk, school noon lunch and school breakfast. 
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The Wisconsin Chapter 1 Migrant program continues to recognize its bbligatibh to meet the 
educational needs of children by working with home-base schools within Wisconsin and in other 
statDs and by participating with other state offices dealing with general Migrant education program 
activities: Interstate, intrastate, and interagency cooperation in Wisconsin were expectations which 
have been met: 

following are some examples of that cobperatibri: 

In terstate CoopefaUbn - In its efforts to maintain the Migratory child's educational continuity, the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction actively participated in the Migrant Education Section 
143 Discretionary Grant Prcyects. Additionally, the Department cooperated with the Texas 
Educatibhal Agency's (TEA) pfbgfam to receive TEA Inservice Consaltahts, and Summer-length 
consultants. Department personnel attended and participated in interstate meetings and workshbps 
to ensure further continuity in the education of Migratory children. 

Intrastate Coordination for bEAs - Selected local Chapter 1 Migrant educatibn prdtject staff attended 
state, multi-county, multi-district and district SEA spbnsbred educatibhal corifererices where 
interstate coordination was initiated and emphasized tb facilitate high school credit exchange. 

MSRTS Utilization - The SEA continued tb emphasize the need to maintain the educational 
continuity of Migratory children. It requires ah assurance that the local project will fully utilize the 
Migrant student record system, ihcludihg the trahsfer tb the SEA of the most current enrollment, 
withdrawal, educatibhal skills ihformatibh system, and health information available for the children 
served. 
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The 1982-83 Evaluation Data CoUectibri Instrument requested comments aboat the Migrant Student 
Transfer System in regard to the educational and medical records: Both the Regular-term and the 
Summer-term teachers provided comments which are summarized as follows: 

Educational Records 

Regular-term teachers evaluated these in various ways: 

• school histories aided in home-base continuity of prograrriniihg 

• new forms are easier to interpret, but Test Data is often rriissing 

• most valuable for currently Migratory student placement 

• valuable for preparing supplemental, individualized instruction plans 

• mathematic skills used in student placement 

• little information contained on records 

• late school arrival of records; ihcbrriplete, outdated data 

• would like to have the MSRTS/Cbmputer Assisted Placerrient in Reading (C APR) on records. 

Summer-term teachers reported that students* records arrivied very late during the project and that 
full utilization was greatly hindered by this delay (at 75% of the projects) in classroom receipt of 
records. Five projects reported positive evaluations for the new, easy-to-read format and content- 
usefulness in planning and preparing individualized instruction. In general, educational records 
need tb arrive in classrbbrris much earlier in order for teachers to fully use the data as intended. 

H e alth R ecords 

Regular-term users were largely positive in evaluating the new health records: While more updating 
frbrti previous encounters needs to be encoded and printed, users found records valuable for 
identifying health problems, previous health providers, family health histories, and being alerted tb 
unusual student health conditions. The new use of International Classification of Diseases lICD) 




codes of the World Health Organization has greatly standardized reporting by school health 
personnel and hbh-schbbl health provider agency personnel. 

Summer-term Users found records very helpful or of some value; The use of one-time Health Data 
Entry Forms (rather than the actual record) was positively evaluated by some users. 

interagency Cooperation - In Wisconsin, the Department of Public Instruction administered P,L. 97- 
35. ECI A Chapter i Migrant, and coordinated it with other federal programs, such as regular Chapter 
I; Section 303, Title III of the Comprehehsive Eihplbyiherit and Training Act; School LUrich Progfam 
from USDA; Title IV, Section 329 of the Public Health Service Act (Migrant Health Program); 
Migrant Head Start Program of the Office bf Admiriistratibh for Children YbUth and Families; and 
Title IV. Section 4l8A. P.L. 96-374. bf the Higher Education Act (HEP/CAMP). 
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Chapters 
Innovative Educationai Projects 



The Migrant Education Directors/Evaluacors included in their seif-evalaation report for 1983-84 
some new approaches utilized in educating Migrant cldidren. The verbatim comments are non- 
inclusive but are separated by Summer and Regular School Year. 

Summer 

• Micro computers were used to supplement the needed drill and practice in mathematics 
skiiis. The children maintained a daily diary of the summer's activities and enects oh them 
as individuals. 

• Swimming instruction was incorporated as ah integral part of the total educational 
program. 

• The expanded day received great support from the parents, who were relieved by this 
additional attention paid to their supervision heeds. The increase in school hours permitted 
the inclusion of ihstructibhal areas such as health and swimming. The swimming progam 
was highly siiccessAil, with most students progressing from total nonswimmers to advanced 
beginners in only four weeks. 

• New to bur program this year was a physical education curriculum, designed and taught by 
two full-time physical education instructors. The focus was upon track and field, soilball, 
soccer, and gymnastics, with all students participating daily. 
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A career arid leisure awareness project was carried out this suiriirieri with community 
resource persons visiting the school to talk about their careers and their leisure pursuits. 
The teachers provided lead-in instruction for these visits as well as followup. 

Special art and cooking projects were carried oh throughout the program. Highlights v?ere a 
Mexican meal, cooked and served by the older children, arid the construction and flying of 
kites. 

We used Apple and Radio Shack computers loaned to us. To this, we purchased one 
additional computer with a printer. We also purchased software in language arts, math, 
health, science, social studies, arid teacher utilities. These were all used administratively 
ind educatibrially pre-K to six. All students had hands-on experien^ with the computers 
daily. The staff progressed from being computer Htiterate to enthusiastic. The response 
frbrii studerits was the same. The computers were used to supplement education^ riot just to 
fill in time gaps or just as an incentive tool. All software and computers were shared with 
the night teen program, and ^1 be funnelled into the cbritiriuirig fall migrant program. 
Chapter 1 education, and regular education. 

Further consideration must be given to the pilot evening program. It was not actually, a 
secondary program; rather it was a middle and high school program fbr students who were 
working in the fields during the day. The iriiplicaaoris of this on staff and program must be 
examined when planning for next year. 

We tried to develop a strong line of communication between districts. We obtained records 
which helped us with dental arid health screening. These records also helped us in grouping 
and riieetihg our studerits' rieeds. 



We started a basic swimming instruction class: This class helped to develop interest in the 
students towards schooJ, and also helped to develop good schooi-commanity relations in the 
area; 

Channel 27 News did a report oh bur program and the migrant community. WHA radio 
came to our program and ihterviewed students. The information they gathered will be used 
in a National Public Radio Broadcast oh the Hispanic Culture in America. 

The dentist and hygieiiist at the Clinic did the best they could, but they had much more work 
than could be handled. Forty of bur students were unfinished in their dental care. If you 
have any input into this part of migrant services, please try to get a second dentist or provide 
dental services in the parts of Wisconsin that are sending students to us. 



The school nurse arid CPR instructor taught water safety to elenientary grades and CPR to 
grades 6-12. 

We continued several things this summer that I have considered new and innovative in the 
past - teacher/aide visitation to the camps to visit parents in their homes, visits by the 
children to the local nursing home to sing and do skits, etc. We also passed up the track meet 
this year and tried a local **fan day" with more game related activities that the younger 
children could er^'oy, rather than the more competitive track events (We thought this was a 
good idea, by the way - the children really seemed to eixjoy it.). 

Something new for us this year (but hot new for other sites) was the addition of a pot-luck 
dinner in conjunction with our Family Night. 
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Again as last year. Migrant students were enrolled in the district's summer school program 
diirihg the morning for 2 two-hoar sessions and then extended day programming for the 



The student's day began at 7:00 a.m. After breakfast was served, students were transported 
to their mbrhihg classes. 

The extended day program consisted of iuhch at 12:00 hooh and then more in-depth 
programming in oral language, language arts, reading and mathematics until 3:30 p.m. 
Students also received one hour of swimming instruction three times a week at an indodi* 



Aithou^ we had fewer students than last year, it was stiil a good summer. Attendant was 
very good with some of the students having "perfect attendance." Students made excellent 
progress as classes were small and more individual help was available for each student. 

Teachers visited the camps every week so that peirents could be informed of their children's 
progress. Meetings were informal and relaxed. Parents also visited their children's classes. 
They were especially interested in the swimming program. Some of the mbrhihg summer 
school teachers also offered assistance to Migrant mothers particularly in the area of 
cooking and sewing. 

Two other projects this summer were the Summer Olympics and a fiesta. The Summer 
Olympics was plailhed by one of bur teachers^ complete with starting giih to ribbons. 
Several events were set up for each age group with each student receiving a ^^participatidii" 
ribbon even if he did not place in the event. The Hesta was held oii Sunday afterhbbh, 
July 24. Parents visited their children's classrooms and had an oppdftunity to view their 



afternoon. 



pool. 
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children's work. In order to fticiiitate odr swimming prbgram; parents and students swam 
an hour at the city's outdoor pool: Everyone returned With horrendous appetites and the 
•'home cooking" soon disappeared. All of the families attended this event. 



• Teabher visitation (or exchange) to other Migrant pfiyects during the course of the summer 
session was proposed; It will be taken up for consideration for the coming year. It was felt 
that this would help attain a better understanding of Migrant education in other parts of our 
state and would veFy possibly also serve to better coordinate the services we all are ofTeririg. 

• the language eKperience based approach has been successful with Migrant stUderils. 

• Having transportation available to get to school as well as to provide field trips enabled the 
staff to plan appropriate experience outside the classroom. These experiences provided a 
Wider base for language development and also built confidence within the children, the 
variety of materials and equipment available provided the children with interest areas 
suited to their individual needs. Administrative matters Were handled quickly and 
efficiently. Coordihatibh with the Work Experience Program Was excellent for the students; 
^eer couhselihg helped students develop job skills and value Work. 

• this year a cross^age ybUth tutoring youth concept Was used With grades 6. 7, and 8 tutoring 
the 3, 4, 5. arid 6 year bids. Positive comments Were received by all studerits and teachers 
involved. 

Regular term 

• Our Ibcal turkey production plint. Where the parents are employed, put on a program of 
steps in their production. Students were able to see their parents working. 
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this year, we have placed a student in the Gifted/Talented Program; 

We ased a variety of learning approaches. Ghe of them was Creative Writing such as 
Sammy Squirrel's Bairv. How I Became a Leaf, and others. The children read their stories 
in the classroom. 

We learned about vowels through singing. 

We used pahtbmihe to act out sentences. 

We set up learning centers which were teacher-made. 

We chose partners forbral reading. 

Ghe of the activities that has proven very sue^ssfui in Chapter 1 has been tiie Cfaiidren's 
Fair (taken from Kenosha's Model Manual.) 

Each year iii a centrally located school gymnasium, ^e Children's Fair takes place. This 
activity is one of the highlights of the program year, fhe fair occurs as a natural outgrowth 
of work and cooperation between teachers^ parents, children^ and the entire community. 

Each Resource Center has a booth In which student work is displayed. Language experience 
demonstrations are part of the activities. Community agencies alio have booths where 
representatives explained their involvement with the educational process. 

The spontaneous, informal atmosphere of the Children's Fair serves as a positive 
reinforcement for children, teachers and parents^ while prbmbtiiig ah awareness of the 
program and encouraging parent involvement arid leadership. 

Two innovative and successful aspects of this year's program were the home tutor teaching 
approach and the bilingual counseling. 
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i The Migrant Program cobrdiriated its parent invoivement activities with the regular 
Chapter 1 Program. This allowed us to involve more individaais, and to further disseminate 
information about both of our programs to the local parents in our cbmrriuhity. 

• The project teacher participated in the Texas State Migrant teacher exchange program ir 
December 1982. This proved to be a *'er> valuable experience for both her and the children 
Most of her children were enrolled in Migrant progi ams and that infbrmatibri sent by the 
MSRTS system and by regular teachers was being received by thbse prbtject teachers. 

• this year, for the first time, we had a Migrant student gb thrbugh the referral process foi 
exceptional educational needs. The educational iritervehtibri has proven very valuable ir 
this particular case. Referrals of Migrant students and previously been avoided because ol 
the short time element between September arid November and because of the 
bilingual/cultural aspect of testing those childreri. 

• We have been requesting a cbrriputer program like CAPR for some time now. We loot 
forward to having Wisconsin adbpt this apprbach. 

• Language arts teaching included bral language development, reading readiness skills 
decoding skills, and cbrripreherisibri. Each of the 16 monolingual students were taughi 
English as a second language, for brie half hour a day with emphasis on everyday survival 
language. 

• Reading, including f eadiriess, decoding and comprehension, was taught daily for a half hbui 
for each student. 
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• Supportive tutoring in mathematics was given to all students needing it, including intensive 
drill on the basic facts and in English mathematics vocaBulary. 

• Supportive help was given to those monolingual students who heeded help in science and 
social studies. 

• Recnuting students for the Migrant program as they enroll iii regular school. 

• Without doubt the most efiective feature of the program was informai, but intensive, social- 
educational contacts wiUi the children. Teachers have made themselves avaiiabie as 
community hostesses and educational resources to all the Migrant cfaiidren and their 
families. They have planned after school and weekend activities for Qie children, which 
range from special tutoring and recreation to the employment of teenagers ibr short term 
jobs such as raking leaves of window washing. The clnldren ixave showed a willingness to be 
much more productive in school because of the attractive out-bf-scho61 activities and 
staff-family friendships have formed and deepened because of these same activities. Since 
most of the children have grown to trust ttie staff totally, the staff is much more e^ctive in 
counseling them and has a better grasp of their mbtivatibhal systems. Additionally, our 
children have had a broader exposure to English, as the staff inaiste ttiat all communication 
be ill English. 

• For the non-English speaHng first graders the staff has set tip a play corner which involves 
a little store, a beauty shop, and a fashion center. After structured lessons, the staff usually 
plays with the children to develop skills in spoken English. The children are fascinated wito 
this activity, and staff feels it has been of educational and social Value. 
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• two aii day field trips were taken during school days to farm hbrne of Miss King, where 
the children acquainted themselves with farm animals, learned the routine of the Christmas 
tree Tarm, cooked their own meals, went on nature hikes, and played a variety of games. 
Aspects of all school sul^'ects received emphasis during these days. It appears that these 
trips had a positive impact upon the parents, since all parents have gone biit of their way to 
mehtidh to the staff that they felt it was a wonderful day for their children. 

• The staff has converted the book Mi Dicdonai4o Il4istrado into a program for the Language 
Master, with all the vocabulary and language concepts being placed, with pictures, on 
Language Master Cards, the non-English speaking 'Children have made exceptional 
progress in the area of spoken English through the use of these cards. 

• the Spanish department at the University of Wisconsin conducted a tutoring project under 
which volunteer Spanish students paired themselves with Migrant students from the Wild 
Rose program, the staff held an inservice for the student volunteers and their suj>ervisbrs, 
wherein they: 

(1) recommended specific children for tutoring, 

(2) outlined instructional plans, 

(3) sensitized the group to the migrant culture. 
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VVlSCbKisiN bEPARTMEKit bP PUBLIC INSTROCTION 
PROJECT EVALUATION • CHAPTER 1 MIGRANT EDUCATiON 
P.L 97 35 
PI 1739 (Rev 10 82) 



Njirit* of Applicrnt AyencV 



Stfcei Add'tris 



Ciiy 



2iP 



Name of Proieci Ciiy 



Schddl Year 
'82 - '83 



Person Compieiing Evaluaiion 



INSTRUCTIONS: Retain one copy and submit the dhgihal 
within thirty days after the project ends to: 

WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUB_UC_ LNSt RUCtlON 

ECJA_CHAPtER 1 EVALUATjON OFFICE 

125 SOOTH WEBSTER STREET 

P. d. BOX 7841 

MADISON; WISCONSlisi 53707 : 



Project Type Check one Project Number(s) 
O Regular Terrn^ 
□ Summer Term 



Approved Budget 
S 



Telephone or Address of Contact Person After Project Closes 



No. of Project 
Hours per Day 



Total No. of_ 
Days Project 
Operate^L 



L PROJECT DURATION 

P_aie_Classes 
B.egan 

Mo. /Dar/Yr. - - 



I Date CUsses 
j Ended 

\Mov/Day/yr^ 



No. 



Migrant 
Status - 



1. Interstate- 



2. intr^swe- 



Day 
C a re 



II, STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 
Tdthtify each pirttctpoht on/if once 

Grade Level 



12 



Uhclaisif ied 



TOTAL 



^OTAC 



Escimated No. of Migrant Camps 
Where Siiidehts Were Recruited 



Estimated Average Daily Attendance 
(ADA) of Studen t Participants 



H ighe jt_ D a il y_ A tj?"^^" ^® 
of Student, Participants 



If the project served fewer migrant students than your application estimated, briefly explain why 



III. StAFF UtiLiZATION 



pbSI TION 



Site Coordinator (Ad min.) 



Supervisor 



Teacher 



Aide 



Clerical 



Recruiter 



Community Li a ison 



Nurse 



Food Service" 



Transponatton- 



Othef -Specif 



TOTAL 



No . Employes* 



FTE' 



Nn :Biling:g ng:/Span . 



'Actual no. of erhplbyes, i.e., head count: 
••FTE (FuM-time Equivalency) — Cornpote t< 
the nearest tenth: | 



FTE 



Hours per week spent on MigcAol_£duf 
Hours per week considered f ull*time 



Average TEACHER to PUPIL ratio in project 
ADA of StudehXs-Served _ 
^ no. ofTEACH^m 1: 



Average TEACHER/AIDE to PUPIl ratio 
in project ' 

ADA o f StudeL, 'j Served 1 : - 

^ no, of TBACmVSSi A1DSS 



IV. STAFF INSERVICE 



jFrtwr the number of staff members who received focal mservfce. Do not Thclude DPI - P^°^^^^^ ^^^'^'^ 



ADlVilNISTRATiVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICE 



No. of Staff Member 
Participants 



Toial - Koflr s_of _.L.o caJ. 
INSERVICE SESSIONS 
Round to nearest who fe hour 



No. of Staff Member 
Participants 



Toial HourS_of_J:.ocaL_ 
INSERVICE SESSIONS 
Round to nearest whofe hduJr- 



m m kuuM 




B2 



V. CbNSULtAtlbN WITH PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
indicite the number of Perents thd Teichers iciive in rheanlngful consuitettohs directed towird the projitc f 't desTgh end Jni^Um'thtaiToh, 



ACTlViTY 


Parents 


Teachers 1 




Parents 


Teachers 


ACTIVITY 




Teachers — 


ACTIVITY 


Parents 


Parent Advisory 
Council 






Representative at 
SEA Meeting 






Volunteered or 
Paid as Staff - 


















Other Specify 






Ciaisrborn Prbgrarri 
Viiits 


Open House 


Field Trip 

Supervision 






Migrarit Carhp or 
Family Visit — 






Other ^ectfy 






Onaupltcated Nurh&er of 

Consulting^Parents | 


Dhduplicated Nurh&er of 

Consulting^Teachers _ | 


Estirhated Nurrfber of 

Cantttltatioo Activities.. _ . . _ 



VI. DISSEMINATION 

Check methods used to disseminete informetion regarding the project 

G Local Nevvipaper Articles D Discussion wfth Other Migrant Staff it SEA - Spbntbrcid MMtlngs 

□ Brochures, Parhphlets, Newsletters Q Informing SEA Circulating Staff 

□ Local TV and Radio Q Visits to Other Projects 

Q Commuhi^tibh with Parents Q Discussion with Other Interested Groups Or fhdividuals 

□ Reports to Cocal School Board O Othar Specify 



Wll. COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 
Identify ehy Tederet, State, Local or private progrsms or eger^cies which prwided assistance to the mtgrWht p&putatisin ter^red hy the project. 



Instruction Other Than 
Chlpter 1 Migrant 



Youth Employment 



Day Care 



Health 



Nutrition 



viii. suppdRtivE services 



indicate fAe number of dhildren who received foiiowlng senrieet. 



Nufnl3«r_o_f 
Screenings 



Numbar of 



Food Cheek mee/s senred: 

Q Breakfast Q Lunch 
S Snack S Other ^eclfy 



Physical Examination 



Vision 



Transportation 



Other Specify 



Hearing 



tmmunlzatlon/lrrimuritzatlon History 




IX; MIGRANT SnJDENT RECORD TRAf^FER SYSTEM 
Comment on the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTl^} in regard to: 
. a. the educational records: 



ERIC 



b. the medical records: 
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EST CSPY AVAH.ABIE 



Lt$t pnqect 



jir"MlGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (Continuedl 
HIGH SCHOOC C3RA0UATES DuNiNG PROJECT (J=OR MSRTS REPORTING) 
,denr,f.eO srucl.nts Wno gra-.Me^ Trorn ..g^ s^^^ooK o.en Uu^y d\d not r^e..B Chapter 1 mTgrant eTuc-.tion services. 



Commer»ti 




X. STATE EDOCATiONAt AGENCY (SEAJ ASSISTANCE 
Check ihe XYPe of Mssisrance provided by the Chapter ? 3BA rmrWng migrant education. 



Q Developing Projeci Appiication 
D Planning Project Activities 
□ Completing SEA Forms 
d intervice 



□ Project Visitation 

□ Clarifying Guidelines 

E Developing Evaluation Systems 



□ Identifying Local Migrant Populations 
Q Written Cbrrimuriicatipn 
D Telephbhe Communication 



" XI. iNSTRUCTlbfsJAL ACtjVITIES _ _ , 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIV/ltY 
_ of Participants (P) 
No. Successful (S) 



AGE LEVEL 



3-5* 



-6^ 



1M2 



13-14 



15-16 



17-18 



TOTAL 



Mathematics 



Ehglish/tapg; Arts/ 
Readin g 



Spanish/ Lang. Arts/ 
-Reaciwig 



English Oral Language 



Science 



Social Studies 



Cultural Development/ 
Srif Image 



Physical Education 



P_ 

-S- 



Career Education 



Health/Nutritibh 



-S- 



Fihc Arts 



Practical Arts/ 
Su rviv al Sk il ls 



Music/Dance 



Other Specify 



Other Specify 



•Include readiness skills In applicable activity categories: 
Comments: 



XI. INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES (CbntihuidJ 
'?ar eich ynttructfonsi i^^^ on pi9& 3, Hit the instrumentfs) uieig to determme papTf pr6gr(Ul ItTst Tihg^ige proftctency mitfvmfhttr} 
ut0d in Section XU, below.) 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 



jKiStRUMEKit Specify names of commerciafiy-prepired instruments^ Briefly describe 
local Thstrumehts, e.g., tea^her-macle checHJist of primary language skills. 



xn. STUDENT LANGUAGE PRdFlClENCY SUMMARY DATA 



LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY CATEGORY 



NAME OF INSTRUMENT and/of Description of AsMsirtiihf Methoa 



Number df_Stuolehts 
_ b y Category 



Spanish Monolingual 



Spanish Dominant/Bilingual 



Spanish-English Balahced/Bilihgual 



English Dooiinaht/Bilinoual 



English Monolingual 



TOTAL STUDENTS (B/jusU the humlHf ^tPtren $enm& Ay pro/9ct1 



XIII. PROJECT REVIEW AND CRITIQUE 
/?f w project by cftecJcTng fj) level of satisfaction in ifm afM> Jkuid Use mdiditfoinif gfmeu If nmded for namtnre. 
1 » Not Satisfied 2 - Satisfiid 3 - Vary Satisfied 



AR£A— 


1 — H 


1 — H 


1 — ^ 


1 AWA ] 




-2- 




Student Recruitment 








Equipment/Materials 








Parent and Teacher Consultation 








Evaiuation Prboedures 
















Staff Training 








fidlliiet 








Student Needs AsMtsmant 








-HMltH^ Services 








— - Program ^bjsctives 
















Trar.g>6rtati6h 






1 Instructiortal Services 









XIV. INNOVATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 
Lisf additional sheets if heoHsary to deso'ibe any dutstahdihg activities in the project that Include hew approaches in eduoitlhg migrant children 
(those activities affective in realizing objectives and that would prove vaiuabie as models for other migrant orc^ects.) 
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APPENDIX B 



STATE SUPERINTENDENTS ADVISORY COUNCIL OS MIGRANT EDUeATION 
RECOGNITION DINNER- JUNE 23, 1983 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY: Noe M. Musquiz 



Tonight you will, very deservingly. be getting praises and acknowledgements in recognition pf your 
personal arid academic achievements. I would like to tajce time out to reflect oh the past and give you 
and your Tamily an Understanding of the historica,! significance behind your accbmplishmenls and 
hopefully this will help you understand v/hy the public and private sectors pay tribute_t6 you, Today. 
ydU as a group, are the beneficiaries of a long and unending educational struggle. Throughout the 
U.S.A. the educational needs of the Spanish-speaking have been tragically and woefully inadequate, 
with the reasons being multi-factorial and generally buried deep within the past. 

Since the signing of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2. 1848. which brought an end to the 
war with Mexico and gave birth to the Mexican-American - a group of people who though being 
Mexican and American have never been totally Mexican or American. Since the signing of that 
historical document, it was written into Law that the Spanish-speaking would enjoy all civil and 
cultural rights dictated by their new international status. Under Articles 8 and 9 of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, it is stated that Mexican-americans will have protection of their civil, political 
and reli^ous rights. Under these Articles, it is also guaranteed that there will be protection under 
the Constitution and all subsequent legislation - including the right to an education suited to the 
distinct cultural and linguistic needs - four people. 



Since the early days, it has been seen. recoghized._arid documented that the educational systems, as 
they pertain to the Spanish-speaking have been difTererit, but hot necessarily with good intentions or 
results, immediately following the_war_with Mexico, when so many of our people remained in the 
Southwest, one was hard pressed to find Spanish surharhed pupils in the Public School rolls^ Mexican 
children were discouraged from attending, through the failure to provide them with the proper 
instruction; thus they were forced to remain out of school, that was the genesis of the first generation 
of Ghicano High School drop-outs and fiunfc^uts of today. But also from those very early times, our 
parents, always having our best interest at heart, have struggled and endured through many 
obstacles on our behalf. They have always been cognitive that the coming of "the Age of Pu^ 
Education for all" in America, was more correctly, "for all children excppt the Spanish-speaking." 

Historically : 

In 1855. the Bureau of Public Instruction in California ordered that all schools must teach exclusively 
m English. In Los Angeles, where 500 Hisp.tvlic students were enrolled, the parents organized to 
establish tbe first bilingual ihstructibrial program to help their children through the transitionai 
period. Unfortunately, "ruridirig" was hot available for this novel idea and soon it died; but this was 
the birth of Bilingual Education and of Educational Segregation. 

Court Rooms : 

Segregation in the Public Schools, for Hispanics. was even more widespread prior to 1947. when the 
practice was challenged in the courtrooms. As early as 1930, suits were brought against various 
school districts. But despite favorable rulings by the courts. Mexican-Americans continued to be 
deprived of their rights for equal education. Int he decades that followed, our forefathers won various 
lawsuits against Jchbbl districts in Texas, Arizona. Colorado. New Mexico, and California. On 
January 11. 1957. in the case of Hernandez-vs-Driscall. the Texas practice that alt .Mexican 
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descendants repeat iK'' _rirst grade i came to an end. This practice had been based eriti^^ 
Without cbhsideratibh of the educational merits or achieyerrients of the individual stiideht. In 1970, 
in the case of CicherbS'VS-Cbrpus Christi Independent Schbb! District^ the young attorney, James de 
Ahda, challenged that there had never been a statute br law against Mexicans, arid that it was only 
by custom br ihterpretatibri of law that we were segregated. Federal Judge Wobdrdw Seals held that 
Mexican Americans were an identifiable ethnic minority in the U.S.A., with distinct recognizable 
physical characteristics, language, culture, predominant religion, and Spanish surnameis. This case 
not only defined - legally - the Mexican-American as an ethnic minority but also put an end to the 
practice of many school districts to use the Mexican-American as a bufier for non-compliance with the 
1954 Brown-vs-The School Board, that outlawed segregation. It also put a stop to the school districts 
alibai that since Mexicans were white, they could not be discriminated against J" addition, only 
until a few years back did it stop being a criminal offense (in Texas) for school instruc^tors^ 
administrators or other school employees, to talk to a Spanish-speaking student i^^^ 
language but English: Most recently the state of Texas has been in litigation over the educational 
' hts of children of iUegai aliens: 

In summary - the legal system is marked with many historic judicial milestones that were supposed 
to advance the educational process - unfortunately, th^ implementation of these many gains has been 
very slow. 

Schools : 

But those have been Judicial fights in the past. What about the schools themselves? 

Understanding the history of educat ion* form a Chicarib prospective, it is riot surprising ribr 
perplexing to uriderstand what Dr._ Niel V. Sullivan has been advocating for years. Dr. Sullivan is 
brie bf the Jbrembst educators, arid he has beeri advbcatirig that /*the best sblutibri to the prbblem 
besetting Chicaribs, is to close dbwri the public schools because they have stopped being places bf 
learriirig arid have becbme schbbls of bppressibri." For gerieratibri after gerieraticri the sch(K>l systems 
have theeri responsible for the psychblogical mutilation arid systemic destruction of the human 
pbteritial bf Latirib'childreri. Thrbughtout every state, the drbpdut rates for Hispanics are 
freighteriirigly high; arid everi for rtiariy who have stayed and finished - competency testing has 
prbveri therii tb have a substaridard education. Why? Many would have Us believe that it is the 
student, bur child, who has failed. When in reality this failure is a reflection of how the American 
society has rejected, mistreated, arid mis Understood the Hispanic student; this is nothing less than 
intellectual genocide. 



But how is it that the schools have been ailowed to destroy the human potential of so many 
generations of Hispanics? It's because schools are a microcosm of the American society with all its 
racist's attitude. The schools and the personnel who steJET them are basically conservative and 
tolerant of institutionalized racism. Because of these attitudes, until a few years back, the Spanish- 
speaking were destined to fill the lower paying? jess prestigious j^obs - those which r^ the least 
amount of education; to understand and take orders from EI Patroncito . And as long as schools were 
meeting this requirement, society viewed the schools as doing a good job preparing Hispanics for a 
useful role in society. 

Personal : 

But what about you? What have you had to endure? If you have had to experience what many of us 
had to endure, then it is a real tribute to your perceverance and humanism. The Hispanic educational 
exf>€rience is such that from the very start you have had to endure a society and ah institution that 
has looked at your culture, your name, your accent, your iritelligence^ and evjerythihg about you as 
inferior Many of you have had your names changed.- Maria to Mary, Juan to Johnriy, Jesus to Jesse, 
etc., etc. This wad done inspite of the work done by Dr. Thbr.ias Carter, Fsycholbgist, that has shown 
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that a young person's name is very near the core of his pe^sona^ity. and that when a child's name is 
changed, something essential to the human person is tampered with. Other bicultural children are 
not subjected to this - no school ofTicial would think of changing Jean Claude's or Hans Klammer's 
name or accent, or to think of them as inferior. 

And how many times have you Had to listen to "Speak English^youVe In the L-jiited States." Or how 
many times have you been embarassed with "Don't you have any respect?" - all because there might 
be one among so many Spariish:speaking who does not speak it. Why though, is_it that the same 
"respect" is not granted bur parents in such gatherings as PtA's, even when the Spanish-speaking 
parents form the majority of such meetings? 

You have, further, had to endure teachers who considered bilingualism a problem and^detremerital to 
your intellect arid teachability. Many of these teachers were also biased by their own education to 
consider you inferior. An inferiority that the overt racist attributes to innate stupidity arid which the 
bperi^niirided attributes to laziness, or apathy, produced by our culture. None of them ever admitting 
that it was their own ignorant, narrow perceptions and lack of skills that caused riiariy of our Raza to 
fail. Mariy prefer to blame you, the student, or the culture rather than look critically and 
prbfessidrially at themselves and their institutions. You have had to overcome the bleak reality that 
for Latirios, the school experience is totally irrelevant to life, job, iricbme, or Latinos, the school 
experience is totally irrelevant to life. job. income, or status. You have beeri persistant in your 
endeavors despite the fact that for you there are no guarantees, regardless of the amount or 
specialization of your future education. Therefore, tonight you should recognize that you have 
endured the intolerance^ discrimination, and pessimism directed agairist LaRaza. It is this that we so 
proudly acknowledge today. Gongratulatibhs. 

Future: 

And now what? What is in store in your future, expecially in the education field? tike our parents, 
and their parents before that, you must continue the struggle for the betterment of future generations 
of Raza: 

It is up to you to go and rewrite the history books so that when courageous events are aiscussed. 
your children can stand up with pride arid discuss the significance of "fcos Nirios Heroes de 
Chapultepec." 

You must also go forth and make educational iristitutioris responsible and not allow them to 
cdntinue to blame the student rather thari the school. 

You must see to it that the dispensation of furids is appropriately distributed and directed to 
meet the eudcatlonal needs of LaRaza. 

You mast also be tne driving force to do away with the unimaginative, counter-productive, 
destructive programs with their underlyirig premise of "Change the Child to fit school." 

You mast lead the way towards a cultural democracy which honor^, properly understands, and 
appreciates the brown culture, lariguage. and values, with all its complexities. 

Our children must be given the opportunities to choose between two cultures, or to choose both 
at once. 

ft is up to you to demonstrate that a worthwhile, contributing member of society is attairiable 
without the stripping of his/her persortaility, name language, or ethnicity. 
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i'-astiy, it is Up to you to demand an answer as to why there are more Spanish-speaking prisoners 
within the penal system presently than the number of Latinos in the graduate schools of 
Wisconsin. Why can be found for incarceration but not for education? 
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